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To acquire reputation in the practice of the two branches | 
of the art, the creative and the executive, is a distinction | 
that few musicians succeed in attaining. Amongst the 
few thus honoured is Mr. William Shakespeare, whose 
gifts bestowed by nature have received the highest cultiva- | 
tion. When first discovered they were duly prized and | 
turned to account. Ata very early age the boy, with the 
illustrious name, was exercising his vocal powers in the | 
choir of St. Andrew’s, at Croydon, his native town. 
Before entering upon his teens he was advanced to the post 
of organist of that church, and so fascinated was he by 
harmonies produced from that instrument that he resolved 
to become a composer, and in the following year, 1862, 
he commenced to study counterpoint under Herr Bernard 
Molique, at that time a professor of that art at the London 
Academy of Music. For four years he received instruc- 
tion from that learned musician and kindly gentleman. 
In 1866, William Shakespeare, entering into a competition 
for the King’s Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, 
won the prize, which laid open to him all the educational 
advantages afforded by thatinstitution. These were indeed 
considerable, since they included amongst other things 
lessons in composition from Sir William Sterndale Bennett 
and in pianoforte playing from Mr. F. B. Jewson. Ina few 
months the results of their teaching were seen, for it is 
recorded that William Shakespeare carried off, at the 
competition in 1867, the silvér medal with which the 
Academy is wont to decorate the successful pupil. 

But a greater honour awaited him in the flattering 
reception accorded his Sonata in F minor for the piano- 
forte, his Capriccio for pianoforte and orchestra, his first 
movement of a Symphony, and his overtures—all of 
which were composed and performed during his years of 
studentship. These works, displaying exceptional ability, 
§ marked him out as the sure winner at the next trial for 
the Mendelssohn Scholarship—the most coveted prize 
within the reach of an English student. So it happened. 
In 1871, William Shakespeare was invested with all the 
privileges pertaining to that Scholarship. Taking up his 
residence in Leipzig he pursued with ardour his studies 
in composition. Some of his more important works, 
amongst them his Symphony in C minor, were 
performed there with success. At this critical period he 
was perplexed by the counsels of personal and profes- 
sional friends. As a composer of music of a classical 
type all acknowledged his merit; but as an executant 
there was not unanimity, some urging that his singing 
was even of more value than his pianoforte playing. 
At the Academy, and at Leipzig also, he had chosen 
singing as a second study; and now, finding his voice 
increasing in volume daily, he lent a favourable ear to 
the suggestion that he should set to work in earnest to 
qualify himself for the career of a vocal artist. After due 
consideration, he submitted to the committee of the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship the proposition to be allowed 
to partly transfer his attention from the pianoforte to the 
voice, and to this request they graciously acceded. 

So away went Mr. Shakespeare to Milan to study 
singing under Signor Francesco Lamperti, the master 
who, more than any other of his day, was credited with 
the possession of the secret by which artists arrived at 
perfection. For three years, Mr. Shakespeare practised 
daily under the superintendence of this preserver of the 
old Italian method of singing—a method founded on 
judicious management of breath and natural production 
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of tone. Though intent upon vocal studies, he did not, 
however, neglect the art of composition, as the string 
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quartets, overtures, and other instrumental works which 


he forwarded from Milan abundantly testified. Returning 
to London in 1875, Mr. Shakespeare made his début in 
St. James’s Hall at a concert given by the Philharmonic 
Society, and at once was recognised as one of the most 
artistic tenors of the day. Without solicitation on his 
part, he was soon after appointed a Gentleman of Her 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, a post through press of public 
engagements he was compelled to vacate. On the 
concert platform,.especially in performances of classical 


| music, he has ever occupied a distinguished position, 


while his services as a teacher of singing are held in 
special request. In this capacity, he is undoubtedly one 
of the busiest and most successful men in the musical 
profession. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


For some few years past, the annual series of concerts 
held by Seiior Sarasate has formed an important item in the 
list of musical attractions of the London season, The four 
recent performances, the last taking place on Saturday 
afternoon, June 25th, have been attended by audiences as 
large as those which assembled in St. James’s Hall on 
former occasions when the great violinist was entertaining 
the public. Indeed, his popularity is increasing year by 
year. His admirers multiply, and their appreciation ot 
his art is expressed in applause ever becoming more and 
more enthusiastic. Without dwelling upon his beauty of 
tone and exquisite phrasing, his perfect technique and 
poetical readings, we would point out one of the attributes 
of his playing which is worthy of special commendation. 
We refer to the ease with which everything is accom- 
plished. No matter how many or how great the 
difficulties of the music in hand, they are all surmounted 
with a facility that renders the listener entirely uncon- 
scious of their presence. Never is there the least sign of 
labour ; the tones falling upon the ear seem well nigh as 
effortless in production as rays diffused by the sun. 


At the first performance, Max Bruch’s Concerto in D 
minor for violin and orchestra, was rendered in a truly 
effective manner, notably the Adagio with which the 
work opens. Lightness of touch and grace of phrasing 
were displayed in Ernest Guiraud’s Caprice for violin and 
orchestra, while characteristic treatment was accorded the 
Airs Ecossais arranged for violin and band by Sarasate 
himself. The orchestra, under the able direction of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, gave a capital rendering of Mozart’s 
Fupiter Symphony. Madame Berthe Marx assisted at 
the pianoforte at his second concert, in which Raff’s violin 
Sonata, and Emile Bernard’s Suite for violin and piano- 
forte were given, the latter for the first time in St. James’s 
Hall. ‘The programme of the third concert included a 
Concerto for violin and orchestra by Emile Bernard, 
together with a Symphonie Espagnole for violin and 
orchestra by E. Lalo, and a Fantaisie by Sarasate, in the 
interpretation of these works the great artist displayed 
unrivalled executive powers. _ On this occasion the 
audience was favoured with the first performance of an 
erchestral Symphony in C, composed by the conductor, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. Constructive skill was displayed in 
the opening movements, melodic strength in the Adagio, 
fancy in the Scherzo, and never failing vigour in the 
Finale. This clever and scholarly work was accorded a 
flattering reception. The last concert of the series was 
rendered remarkable for the interpretation given of 
Schumann’s Sonata in D minor for pianoforte and violin, 
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of Schubert’s Fantaisie for the same instruments, and of 
Sant-Saén’s Concertstuck for violin. After a performance 
of his new ‘* Sérénade Andalouse,” Sarasate was recalled 
again and again to the platform to receive the plaudits 
of a delighted company. 
. 
* 

To carry out the decree of the London County Council 
that nodance music shall be played at Sunday performances 
under its control, it will be necessary for that uninformed 
body to institute a commission of experts to enquire what 
are the elements of that style of composition, and to 
prepare a list that might serve as an Index Prohibitorius 
for the guidance of band conductors. Possibly, these 
practical musicians are unable to say with any degree of 
confidence whether the pieces forming their programmes 
owe their origin to the church, to the theatre, or to the 
dance-room. Hence the matter should not be left to their 
decision. At times it is difficult to distinguish between 
sacred and secular music, the one being so much like the 
other. Indeed, it would puzzle all the Doctors of Music 
in the kingdom to point out the difference, in a religious 
sense, between some of the modern hymn tunes, and the 
sad melodies often found in the present day waltzes. 
If the learned are thus perplexed, how can the uninitiated 
form a right judgment? A little time ago one of our 
most sedate organists was taken to task by an authority 
of the church for using a waltz as a voluntary; nor was 
the complainant satisfied with the information that the 
so-called waltz was the allegretto from Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.” 

a2 

StupENTs of the Royal College of Music had an 
opportunity of exhibiting their ability as orchestral per- 
formers at a concert given on the 3rd ult., when the 
programme:contained Beethoven’s Symphony in B fiat, 
No. 4, Brahms’ Symphony in F, No. 3, and Max Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto in G minor. In the interpretation of the 
last named Mr. Ernest Hopkinson highly distinguished 
himself in the solo part. Miss Ethel Cain displayed a 
good voice in Macfarren’s song, ‘‘ Pack Clouds Away,” 
the clarinet obbligato being capitally played by 
Mr. C. Draper. 

*,* \ 

Mr. Henry Lazarus bade farewell to the public at a 
recent concert given in his honour at St. James’s Hall. 
He carries with him into well-earned retirement the best 
wishes of amateurs, whose enjoyment of musical per- 
formance has so often been enhanced by the taste and 
skill of the renowned clarinet player. 

*,* 

At the third of the present series of Chamber Concerts, 
given in Kensington Town Hall by the Musical Guild, 
Schubert’s Quartet in G major, Brahms’s Variations on a 
theme by Schumann, and Beethoven’s Octet for wind 
instruments were successfully performed. 

s * 


* 

GENERAL BowD.eER BELv’s setting of the Magnificat, 
Nunc Dimittis and Te Deum was performed at the recent 
celebration service of the Army Guild at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by students and professors of Kneller Hall. 

*,* 

Patrons of music who are apt to fail in attendance at 
pianoforte recitals find ready excuse in their excessive 
number; but that plea will not serve when the harp is in 
question, since that instrument is by no means ubiquitous. 
Its delicate tones are, in fact, not often heard in public 
rooms; and, judging from the smallness of the company 
on the 7th ult., it will in the future be still more rarely 
heard in St. James’s Hall. Yet the performances of 
Madame Da Viega were artistic in the highest degree. 
Had they been less artistic they would have become 
tiresome, since monotony was invoked by the programme 
containing no harp solos other than those composed by 
Felix Godefroid. But the tones produced by the executant, 
together with an expressive delivery of each piece, sus- 
tained to the end of the recital the interest of the 
audience. 

*,* 

AN interesting feature in Mr. Farley Sinkins’ concert 

held at St. James’s Hall, on the gth ult., was the per- 





formance of Mr. J. C. Ames on a pianoforte with the 
‘* Janko” key-board which, like the organ, rejoices in tiers 
of keys. Doubtless there are many advantages connected 
with this novel arrangement, but to secure them the 
executant must undergo a special training. Hence the 
difficulty which lies in the way of its general adoption, 
True, the “ Janko” key-board can be affixed to any 
pianoforte, and this successfully meets objections raised 
by manufacturers and owners of the ordinary instrument, 
But there is, apparently, no way of removing the obstacles 
which the player has to encounter. To upset the labour 
of years is a very serious matter. Those who in early life 
have toiled daily to acquire a mastery over the black and 
white keys will never feel disposed to enter upon another 
term of penal servitude. However, the invention is 
ingenious enough to kindle public interest; and when 
it is applied by an executant so skilful as Mr. Ames the 
artistic result will sure to prove enjoyable. Mr. Ames 
took the opportunity then afforded him of introducing a 
violin concerto of his own composition, but unfortunately 
the solo performer, M. Louis de Reeder, was not favoured 
with a newly-constructed fiddle to assist him in over- 
coming the difficulties presented by the concerto. 


MDLLE. CLoTILDE KLEEBERG, at her pianoforte recital 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 8th, played a goodly 
variety of pieces with great ability. 


*,* 


On the evening of the same day Miss Nellie Atkinson 
gave her first concert in St. James’s Hall, and charmed 
the audience assembled with a violin performance of 
Beethoven’s ** Romance” in G. 


WEN filled by a gaily-attired audience the Albert Hall 
presents a brilliant spectacle. The sight alone was 
sufficient to compensate the visitor for the fatigue of 
travelling westward on a day so sultry as that of the 
roth ult., when the concert given under the direction of 
Mr. N. Vert, ‘in aid of funds for the relief of distressed 
foreign artists,’ was held. But the ear was even more 
pleased than the eye, for the selection of music interpreted 
by a company of distinguished artists formed a delightful 
entertainment. Sejior Sarasate played, as only he can, 
a nocturne by Chopin; M. Widor gave on the organ the 
allegretto from his fifth Symphony; M. Delsart, with 
fifteen pupils of the Paris Conservatoire, performed an 
aria by Bach and a valse by Widor; M. Edouard de 
Reszké sang with nobility of voice a serenade b 
Tschaikowsky; Mr. Barton McGuckin rendered wit 
winning expression an aria by Goring Thomas; M. van 
Dyck declaimed a piece from ‘‘ Werther’ by Massanet; 
and Madame Albani brought once more to the fore 
‘Casta Diva,” by Bellini. There were, besides, recita- 
tions; one full of fury delivered by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
another replete with sadness by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
and yet another, this time charged with merriment, by M. 
Coquelin. The Meister Glee Singers, and an orchestra 
under the conduct of M. Wenzel, also contributed to the 
success‘Of the entertainment. 


On the following afternoon, June 11th, Madame Adelina 
Patti gave a concert in the Albert Hall, which was filled 
by enthusiastic admirers, to whom the great singer pre: 
sented the choicest examples of her art. In possession of 
her unrivalled voice she placed before. them a selection of 
works so varied in character as to include Verdi's 
‘‘Ernani involami,” Handel’s “ Let the bright Seraphim,” 
and Arditi’s ‘*Il Baccio”; while the “Banks of Allan 
Water,” ‘“‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” and *“ Rosebuds,” 
served as encore pieces. One of the successes of the 
afternoon was achieved by Madame Patey in the beautiful 
song, “ Keepsake,” by Cowen. How the vocal art of Mr. 
Santley was appreciated needs no telling; nor is there 
any necessity to dwell upon the able displays made by the 
other well-known singers and instrumentalists. 


A SCENE of great excitement was witnessed in St. James's 
Hall at the closing of the Pianoforte Recital given by 
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M. Paderewski on Tuesday afternoon, June 14th. So 
delightful were the auditors with his performance of a 
programme, including works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Chopin, that they seemed for some time 
loth to part with his presence from the platform. On the 
other hand, he was just as ready to accede to their 
demands for extra pieces, as they were to ask for them. 
Returning to the pianoforte again and again, he continued 
to hold the company spell-bound by the brilliancy of his 
playing. 


*, * 


On the following afternoon, June 15th, the pianist, M. 
Sapellnikoff kindled the enthusiasm of the more sedate 
audience attending the last concert given this season by 
the Philharmonic Society. At the conclusion of his per- 
formance of Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
they gave vent to their feelings by plaudits unusually loud 
and prolonged. Unfortunately, the musical world of fashion 
cannot brook more than one lion at a time, else the twain 
of pianists, Paderewski and Sapellnikoff, might like the 
two kings of Brentford appear together smelling at one 
nosegay. 


* * 
* 


By permission of the Duke of Westminster, the beauti- 
ful Rubens room of Grosvenor House was, on Saturday 
afternoon, June 18th, filled by a fashionable company 
assembled there to enjoy a concert given by the Popular 
Musical Union, an institution which for the last ten 
years has well served the cause of music at the East-end 
of London. On this occasion the choir and orchestra, 
mainly consisting of members of the educational classes 
of the Union, performed, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Henry Thomas, a selection from oratorios by Handel, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn; and solos, both vocal and 
instrumental, were rendered by eminent artists. In the 
course of the afternoon Mrs. Ernest Hart gave an account 
of the objects of the society. 


*,* 

Miss EMMA Barnett, at her interesting recital given 
in St. James’s Hall, on Thursday afternoon, June 23rd, 
played a series of nine short pianoforte pieces, entitled 
“Home Scenes,” composed by her brother, Mr. John 
Francis Barnett. So highly were all the numbers appre- 
ciated at this first performance of them that the audience 
would fain have heard the whole series repeated. In the 
interpretation of a programme, including pianoforte 
works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, 
and Liszt, Miss Barnett displayed exceptional ability, 

*.* 
* 

THE festival performance, on Saturday last, of Handel’s 
oratorio, ¥udas Maccabeus, in the central transept of the 
Crystal Palace, was attended with great and well-merited 
success. We shall refer to this interpretation of a truly 
grand work in the next number of the Lure. 


*,* 

Mr. ALBerT Bacu’s recital given in the Steinway Hall 
on Monday, June 13th, was noteworthy by reason of the 
songs by Carl Loewe, which the artist then personally 
introduced to the London public. 


*,* 


Lovers of music will be rejoiced to learn that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, gradually recovering from the effects of 
severe and prolonged illness, is now taking interest in 
matters connected with the art he has so faithfully served. 


PROCEEDINGS in connection"with the opera season have 
been exceedingly varied. Now Italian, now French, and 
now German productions, each in the native tongue, 
have occupied attention, and for Wagnerian performances 
Drury Lane Theatre has occasionally served as an adjunct 
to Covent Garden. For the first time, probably, too, an 
English impresario has in one evening been responsible 
for representations in the three languages. This singular 
Occurrence marked the 18th June, when the German 
Tristan und Isolde was given at Drury Lane, and the 


French Philemon et Baucis and. the purely Italian 
Cavalleria Rusticana at Covent Garden. 
*,* 

PASSING over the reappearance of popular artistes in 
well-known assumptions, the most interesting feature of 
the Italian campaign during the month was the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Isidore de.Lara’s La Luce dell’ Asia, with a 
book founded on Sir Edwin Arnold’s. poem. This work 
was originally written as a cantata, but in an unguarded 
moment the composer took the advice of two or three 
friends and converted it into an opera. In the guise first 
intended Mr. de Lara’s production might have found favour 
with choral societies ever on the look-out for cantatas with 
a story possessing dramatic elements; as an operaitis to 
be feared that its representations will not be very frequent. 
The qualities that as regards subject were thought to 
be sufficiently developed to render transference to the 
stage desirable are anything but prominent in the music. 
The conditions of performance on the platform and on 
theatrical boards are so different that the score had to he 
completely overhauled. Unfortunately, the composer did 
not add dramatic strength. He went on old rather than 
new lines, and tor some reason failed to rise to the height 
of the situation presented to the eye. Inthe third section, 
the Palace of Pleasure, when Prince Siddartha, the rein- 
corporated Buddha, after listening to the voices of the 
wandering wind calling him to free mankind from sin, 
resolves to quit loving wife and luxury, and to go 
into the world to judge for himself the prevalence of 
crime, selfishness, poverty, and duplicity, there is some 
very pretty music of the Oriental type; but ere the act 
concludes one longs for a little more sturdiness. 
M. Lassalle as Siddartha, and Madame Emma Eames as 
the beautiful and devoted Yasodhara, sang and acted with 
the utmost care and conscientiousness. The work was 
beautifully staged, but the verdict passed upon the opera 
at the conclusion was not altogether encouraging. 

*.* 


* 

THE first of the performances in German took place on 
June 8th, when Wagner’s Siegfried was selected expressly 
for Herr Max Alvary, who desired to make his début as 
the petted hero of Der Ring des Nibelungen. As ten 
years had elapsed since the opera was last produced in 
the metropolis, a very large audience assembled. Quite 
unexpectedly Frau Rosa Sucher, one of the most accom- 
plished of Wagnerian exponents, arrived, and was able, 
as a superb Brunnhilde, to join her countrymen, 
whilst Herr Mahler at once proved himself a 
watchful and persuasive conductor. The following 
Wednesday came Tristan und Isolde, the most elaborate 
in instrumental detail of Wagner’s operas. For the 
sake of the enjoyment of the dramatic impulse and 
refined art of the tenor and soprano named, such Philistines 
present as had not previously heard the opera throughout, 
tolerated much that was vague if not bald and ugly. All 
the musical interest lay in the orchestra, with its reitera- 
tion of leading themes ever undergoing change. 

*,* 


Havina determined to do the Ring des Nibelungen 
series in proper order, Sir A. Harris started this colossal 
work on the 22nd June with Das Rheingold (the prelude) 
with its body of unprincipled gods and other supernatural 
beings,who are called upon tosing music that from beginning 
to end can scarcely boast a single sustained melodic phrase. 
Das Rheingold has a reputation for dulness, and although 
on this occasion the chief performers exerted themselves to 
the utmost, the reproach could not be removed. Frau 
Ende-Andriessen, who, a few nights before, had played 
Isolde at Drury Lane was the Fricka, Herr Grengg was 
the tedious long-winded Wotan, and Herr Max Alvary 
was a very bustling Loge. A trifle less enthusiasm was 
bestowed on this work than upon its predecessors, a 
circumstance not surprising to those who believe that to 
excusable curiosity quite as much as to genuine belief in 
Wagnerian principles may be attributed the large 
assemblages whenever the Master has been represented at 
either of Sir A. Harris’s two opera houses. What amount of 
constancy—of undeviating faith through good or ill report 
—is existent in the breasts of Wagnerian demonstrators, 
Time, the arbiter of every vexed question, can alone 





decide, 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 


Ow1nc to the inability of Dr. Richter to leave Vienna 
this summer as early as usual, the director, Mr. N. Vert, 
has been compelled to limit the series of Richter concerts 
to six performances. On these occasions lovers of 
orchestral music from all parts of the world foregather in 
St. James’s Hall. At the first concert one had the 
pleasure of conversing with friends and acquaintances 
from New York, Buenos Ayres, Melbourne, and other 
distant centres of commerce. It would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that these good folk travel to London on 
purpose to enjoy the music provided, yet it is a fact that 
many of them so time their visit as to be able to enjoy 
Richter’s magnificent performances. How amply are they 
repaid for any personal sacrifice the arrangement may 
entail! In the conduct of his forces Richter assumes the 
part of a gentle leader rather than that of a stern com- 
mander. He moves the feelings of the executants in such 
a manner as to make them take delight in their task. As 
the subjects are being rendered, the several sections of 
the band seem to be under the influence of emulation, as 
though they were rivals striving to gain the favour of an 
adored mistress, It is this persuasive attribute that keeps 
Richter alone amongst orchestral conductors. Never 
does he bother his men with fancies concerning the 
precise signification of this or that leit-motive. Caring, 
apparently, but little for such trivialities, he directs their 
attention to the beauty of a passage, and to the part it 
has to play in the musical story. Were he disposed to 
dwell prosily upon those matters, his men would not 
listen ; they are too sensible and practical to heed explana- 
tions of representative themes. Nor is the auditor 
troubled about the relevancy of this or that group of notes 
to any person or incident of the drama. So long as the 
combinations of sound gratify the ear, he is content to 
remain in ignorance of the particles of which they are 
composed. It would indeed bea cruelty to subject him 
to an examination of their import. Even Richter himself 


would be puzzled to call each theme as it passes before 
him by its own name, or rather by the label attached to 
it by so-called interpreters. 

How artistically did the conductor at the first concert 
unfold the beauty of the scene depicted in the third act 


of Die Meistersinger! The opening strains seemed as 
refreshing as the sun’s rays stealing through the window 
of Hans Sachs’ dwelling on a midsummer morning. How 
welcome were they to the ear previously stunned 
with the themes of the clamorous “ Kaiser-Marsch,” with 
which the concertcommenced! Happily, thex‘ Vorspiel and 
Liebestod”’ from Tristan und Isolde intervened. Yet 
these movements were by reason of their ecstatic 
utterances too exciting to allow instant appreciation of 
the following peaceful passages from Die Meistersinger, 
which would have been heard to greater advantage had 
they been placed first in the programme. Moreover, 
they were succeeded by the “ Ride of the Walkyries,” 
the most obstreperous piece in the Wagnerian repertoire. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to make a selection from 
Wagner works without doing violence to one or other of 
the excerpts; yet a judicious arrangement might do 
something to lessen the disturbance caused by conflicting 
themes. As to the performance, it is sufficient to say that 
each of Wagner’s pieces received a marvellous interpreta- 
tion. Beethoven’s Eroica symphony was invested with 
beauties never before recognised by amateurs present. 
We do not refer to those ever striving to catch 
in the strains a glimpse of Napdleon Bonaparte, in whose 
honour the work was composed. Had his name not been 
inscribed upon the title-page, who would have thought of 
that hero in connection with the symphony ? 

At the second concert, the entire programme was made 
up of excerpts from Wagner’s works, the object of the 
framer, apparently, being to set before the audience the 
relative merits of three of the master’s overtures. Had 
they been placed in chronological order the growth of 
Wagner’s genius would have been more forcibly illustrated. 
In speaking of them, one naturally begins with the overture 
to Rienzi, the opera which was completed in 1840, du 


ring. 


the composer’s stay in Paris. Not finding personal recogni. 
tion there, he sent his score to Dresden, where the opera 
was performed in 1842, with so much success as to induce 
the master to settle for a time in the capital of Saxony, 
As years advanced, Wagner lost regard for this work, 
which heralded his fame. If the overture may be taken to 
represent the opera, the opinion formed by the composer 
received substantiation upon the occasion under notice, 
Many of the audience, while acknowledging the beauty 
of the melody put to “ Rienzi’s” prayer, did not hesitate 
to call much of the music noisy even to vulgarity. How 
was it possible for strains so blatant and coarse to please 
Parisians? Yet Wagner, though he was wont in after 
years to speak slightingly of the opera, cherished to his 
dying day a feeling of hatred against them for not 
appreciating his art. 

‘*A Faust Overture,” also composed in Paris during his 
visit in 1840, was interpreted at this concert. Naturally, 
it partakes of some of the turbulent characteristics of 
Rienzi. Yet, in this case, there was not the same excuse 
for the prevalence of noise, since the music was not 
derived from an objective, but from a subjective source, 
It was an expression, we are told, of personal feeling, and 
unhappily the feelings of the musician were those arising 
from disappointed hopes and wounded vanity. Hence, 
the “ Faust Overture” proves anything but a delight tothe 
auditor. True, it contains many striking combinations, 
and abounds in evidences of extraordinary power, but the 
general effect produced is one of discomfort. The listener 
asks why he should be made the sharer of the composer’s 
miseries? When happier days dawned the composer 
made amends to the public by composing Die Meistersinger, 
an opera of a remarkably bright and cheerful character. 
What a change! To travel from the Faust to the Meister- 
singer overture is like emerging from the gloom of a 
prison house into the glorious sunshine falling upon 
groups of joyous revellers. Who can resist the force of 
its merriment, providing the pedagogue with his birch of 
forty leit-motives is not present? At this concert Mr. 
Andrew Black assisted by singing in excerpts from Die 
Meistersinger and Die Walkiire. 

For the first time at these concerts Dvérak’s dramatic 
overture Husitska was performed at the third of the 
present series. When the composer consented to provide 
a piece to serve at the opening ceremonies in 1883 of the 
National Bohemian Theatre at Prague, he chose as the 
subject for musical treatment, the heroism of John Huss 
and his followers, who at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century successfully resisted the authority of the Church of 
Rome. Apparently, it was not so much Dvorak’s intention 
to illustrate events as to embody in music the spirit which 
then animated his countrymen. This he has accomplished, 
for the themes are instinct with courage. In Richter’s 
rendering of them none of their attributes were lost or 
obscured. Ascene from the first act of Goldmark’s Queen of 
Saba was theother novelty. As usual with modern German 
music, the orchestra played the most important part in its 
representation. The incidents related in the words were 
pictured in instrumental passages, and the resultin 
emotions, expressed by the vocal narrator, were embodie 
in orchestral strain. Happily, the singer’s rightful claim 
to consideration has not this time been disregarded, as 
the melodies provided abundantly testify. These were 
sung by Mr. Barton McGuckin in a most artistic manner. 
Brahms’s Symphony in C minor delighted the audience, 
who loudly applauded the remarkable fine performance of 
the third movement. At the fourth concert, Beethoven’s 
Symphony, Ng, 4, received a superb interpretation. 
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